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A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE MANAGEMENT OF YOUNG children. 

By the Rev. R. H. and Mrs. Hart Davis 
and Hastings Gilford, F.R.C.S. 

PART I. 

THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
OF CHILDREN. 


[These suggestions aim more at the establishment of a good system 
from the first, than at the correction of the fatal results of bad methods.] 

1. First Child. — Train your first child with special care. 
If others follow, its influence must be great. 

2. Responsibility. — From the beginning train your child 
yourself. If you have a servant, see that she carries out 
your principles. Make your child your first care in life. 

3 . Early Teaching. — You cannot begin to sow the seeds 
of moral education too early. A babe may learn obedience, 
self-command, gentleness. 

4- First Principles. — T he necessities of success lie in 
the evenness of your temper, and in your unwavering 
patience, firmness and love. 

5- Happiness. — Happiness during childhood is the birth- 
right of the little ones. The loss of it is an injury for life. 

-et them live body and soul in the sunshine, 
f t " RETFULNE SS. Body, mind, and soul must all be cared 
ness, discomfort, want of occupation, or unjust blame, 
cause ill-temper and fretfulness in a child. So do want of 
s air, or an uneven balance between work and play, 
tact m EL <; ' C ] 0NTR0L - — WTien passion rages, calmness and 

to be d f n a cure ‘ A drink of water, or some small outy 
be done, may restore self-possession. 
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8. Punishment*.— The infliction of bodily pain as a 
punishment may be necessary to cure children of cruelty ; all 
punishment should be made as far as possible consequent on 
the offence, but the holding back of pleasure and the mani- 
festation of your own deep pain and sorrow will suffice in 
most cases. Anger on your part must never be evident. A 
child must be guarded as long as possible from the sight of 
anger as from poison. 

9. Untruthfulness. — Fear is the chief cause of untruth- 
fulness. Encourage then, the fullest confidence, give time for 
thought and statement, be gentle and judge nothing rashly. 
Harsh treatment increases reserve and deceit. Teach a child 
to observe carefully, to talk accurately, and to distinguish 
between fact and romance. 


10. Confession, — When a fault is owned, and expression 
of penitence fails to come, put the confession into words and 
get the child to repeat it slowly after you. 

11. Forgiveness. — Forgiveness should be without re- 
serve, but grave failure can be blotted out only by amendment. 

1 2. Sense of Justice. — You may always safely appeal to 
the sense of justice in children. Train them to take turns 
with one another in pleasures, and to share gifts. 

13. Recognition of Good. — Believe always the best, not 
the worst. There is a good as well as an evil angel in a 
child. A word of praise if sincere, and given with discrim- 
ination, will do more good than a hundred of blame, and 


seldom does harm. 

14. The Brain. — The machinery of the brain is tender. 
Do not over-work or over-excite it. Do not interrupt the 
child when he is making his own observations or discoveries. 

15. Habit. — Habit has been called the railroad of 
character. “We sow acts and we reap habits ; we sow habits 
and we reap character; we sow character and we reap 
destiny.”! Set yourself therefore with every pains to mould 
habit, and your child will at last stand firm in his own 


strength of character. 

16. Physiological Knowledge.— Innocence is long a 
shield against evil. But ignorance may lead to surprise in 
sin. Therefore the wise parent chooses a time for instruction, 


*For an explanation of the true 
C. Kingsley . f Dr. Schofield. 


principles of punishment, see Water Babies. 
Page 18c, Vol. V., No’ 3, Parents' Review. 
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Reverently given, in the facts of life. Curiosity about evil^a 
common cause of impure acts and words is killed by accurate 
and safe knowledge imparted with simplicity and confidence 
Teach your child some of the simple facts of plant and insect 
jjf e a nd you will have easily and naturally enlightened hi s 
mind on some of the mysteries of human existence. 

17. Curiosity.— C uriosity is a divine gift to every child. 
Yet it often leads to cruelty towards insects and animals. But 
with good early training he may be brought into sympathy 
with life in all its forms. Pets are an education, if habitually 
cared for by the children themselves. 

18. Religion. — T he simplest words of prayer are the 
best, and the place, by a parent’s knees. Let the daily duty 
of reading the Bible with your children over-ride every claim 
of society or hospitality. 

19. Sunday. — E very Sunday is God’s Festival. Make it 
the happiest day in the seven. Long public services, or many, 
are irksome to the little ones. 

20. Courtesy. — H onour to all men, courtesy to servants and 
to the poor, as paid by you, must be the rule for the children. 

21. Cont ersalion. — S chool-room hours, remember, are 
but a small part of mental education. Conversation at table, 
and in walks, whether in town or country is invaluable. 

ncourage the habit of asking pertinent questions. 

22. Occupation.— N o well trained child is ever at a loss 

or occupation. The fingers should be at work under guidance 

ages. i\e employments which he can complete to his 
own satisfaction. 

scone should have liberty and 

liberty to if " ^ °P ment on the lines of his nature. But 
liberty to do well must not degenerate into licence. 

revealed. Share 1 iff” Pl&y that the real heart of a child is 
character. games ’ ° r you wil1 never read its true 

2 5 * Companionship t , 

ness, and your girls con™ y ° Ur b °?’ S chivalr y and g entle ' 

them have free int. ge and se ^~ re linnce. To this end let 

and training in playtime there is £ rfeat safety 

take part. S ini ^d games, in which large numbers 

°pen to the beautv^T 1 NATURE ‘~~ The heart of a child is 

this Book of God natu re. Teach him divine lessons from 
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PART II. 

SIMPLE RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
THE HEALTH OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Feeding. 

1. Regular Feeding. — The human stomach, unlike that 
of the cow or sheep, requires prolonged rest after feeding, in 
order that the work of digestion may be uninterrupted. A 
baby under two months’ old should be patiently trained to 
suckle every 2 hours, from two to four months’ old every 
hours, and afterwards every 3 hours. During the night it 
should go double this time without food. 

2. Crying. — It is wrong to feed a baby whenever it cries. 
The cry is a sign of pain or discomfort. It is the only appeal 
a baby is able to make, and it is cruel to impute it to temper 
or the like causes. The stomach is the most important organ 
of a baby and is most apt to become disordered. Should a 
baby cry within 2 hours of taking a good meal, it cannot be 
the effect of hunger. It is probably due to disorder of the 
stomach, and to attempt to cure indigestion by feeding is 
like trying to put out a fire with petroleum. 

3. Teething. — The crying of infants is too often put down 
to teething. The cutting teeth of a healthy child seldom cause 
pain. Where they do there is usually a swollen and inflamed 
appearance of the gums. If a child is fretful or ill, and the 
gums appear healthy, the trouble is usually seated else- 
where, and probably proceeds from the stomach. Slobbering 
is not always an evidence of teething. 

4. The Mother’s Health. — The mother should first 
attend to her own health, for it is impossible that abundant 
nourishing milk should come from a weakly ill-fed mother. 
Beer and spirits stimulate the formation of a poor and watery 
milk, and should be avoided. Beef-tea contains little more 
than the dregs of meat. A pint of milk is more nourish- 
ing than a quart of beef-tea. 

5. Indigestion. — Nothing is likely to disagree with the 
baby unless it disagree with the mother. 
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ARTIFICIAL FOOD.-Should the mother’s milk 


insufficient or poor, she should not up suc klinR . 

:he foe 

and any substitute * ~*^usiy as 

evil Babies brought up by hand are far more liable to 

CV . . ...... f a A at tLo Itrnncl 


ficient or pom, ^ ~ • * A , , -“^Kitnor. 

Milk is the food which the Creator ,n ends a baby to havl, 


an 


substitute for it should be looked upon seriously 
Babies brought up by hand are far m — 
disease and death than those fed at the breast. 

Expense of Hand-feeding. — It costs less money f or 
the mother to drink plenty ot milk, and to bring up a strong 
healthy baby, than it does to buy it cow s milk or expensive 
foods, at the risk of making it a fretful, weak and ailing 
child, constantly in the hands of the doctor. 

8. The Best Food.— S hould it be found, after patient 
trial, that a baby cannot be fed at the breast, the best 
substitute is fresh cow’s milk (not from one cow). 

9. How to Graduate it.— During the first month the 
milk should be mixed with an equal quantity of water, 
raised to blood-heat and slightly sweetened. During the 
second and third months the quantity of milk should be 
gradually increased until the infant is taking two parts of 
milk to one of water. The proportion of milk should then be 
slowly increased until at the eighth month the child is taking 
pure milk, and weaning commences. 

10. Bottles. The best bottles are the old-fashioned 
boat-shaped bottles, lhey most closely resemble the human 

reast, require constant attention during feeding, cannot be 
e t -with the child to be sucked between meals, and have no 
tubes to become foul. 

Ji. Cleanliness. If the common baby’s-bottle is used, 
t , 6 bottles, one of which should be put with its 

waf an , teats * nt0 boiling water, and well soaked in cold 
*ater and cleansed, while the other is in use. 

tube or teat ° F ^ TALE Milk. — A little sour milk in a 

in look or smell " Anif hott ' eful of milk > without altering it 
on the babv 77 ' * s P ollec l in this way acts as a poison 
diarrhoea in i f b and not teethi ng is the chief cause of 
their mothers 1 ! ^ an y children die every year because 

■3. SoT„™V 0t ‘ rOUble to d “" their bottles properly, 
watered and p-k Y BSTITUTE * — If cow’s milk, which has been 
vomited in l^T '7 P erfectl y clean bottle and fittings, is 
diarrhoea, use ar CUrds » ° r causes green motions or 
cia human milk, made as follows, viz. • 
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— cow’s milk 2 oz., cream 3 oz., water 10 oz., milk sugar £ oz. 
Should this disagree after a patient trial, condensed milk 
may be used. 

14- Condensed Milk. — Condensed milk is cow’s milk 
which has been boiled down and sugar added to make it 
keep. Like all tinned foods it is inferior to the fresh article. 
It is also much dearer, for one tinful of condensed milk is 
equal to not more than three tinfuls of common cow’s milk. 
Milk made from condensed milk costs more than three-pence 
a pint. It contains large quantities of sugar. Sugar fattens 
rather than strengthens a child. Children brought up on 
condensed milk may look fat and well, but are not really so 
strong, and are more apt to become ill than children 
who live on fresh cow’s milk. In hot weather and when 
diarrhoea is prevalent, always boil all milk before each meal. 

15. Improper Feeding. — It is wrong to give a young 
infant arrow-root, soaked bread, or any other food than milk. 
No baby ever sucked boiled bread from its mother’s breast. 
It is a sin against nature and a cruelty to your baby to give 
it that which the Almighty never meant it to have. Babies 
fed in this unnatural way are apt to be peevish and sickly, 
and are far more likely to die than babies fed with nature’s 
own food. 

16. Weaning. — The appearance of teeth shows that 
nature intends the child to begin the biting of food. 
Preparation for the use of the teeth should begin at the 
eighth month by gradually substituting artificial food for 
mother’s milk. At the end of the ninth month, when many 
of the teeth are through, weaning should be completed. 

17. Thicker Food. — The best food to begin weaning 
with is cow’s milk, with rusks or with bread, or thickened 
with one of the well-known infants’ foods. No meat nor 
preparation of meat should be given to a child in its first 
year. 

18. Ten Months. — Between the ages of ten and twelve 
months it should be fed solely on milk food, except that a hard 
biscuit or a crust of bread may be given at meal times lor it 
to bite. 

1 9. Artificial Comforts. — The use of baby “ comlorters ’ 
causes wasting of spittle and leads to “wind and other 
digestive troubles. Those who use this lazy and unnatural 
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method of quieting children purchase a few minutes' peace at 
the risk of hours of subsequent pain and crying. If the 
is fretful find out the cause and remove it. Do not gi Ve 
children sweets or fruit, or any other eatables between meals 

20 . Handling.— Avoid rocking or shaking an i n f ant .‘ 
Keep it as little as possible in your arms. Let it lie on its side 
with its hands free, and learn to go off to sleep without help^ 


Clothing. 


21. Loose Clothing.— Much thought should be given to 
•the dressing of your baby. All tight wraps and binders should 
be avoided. They hinder the growth of the body, and are even 
more uncomfortable and harmful to an infant than they would 
be to a man or woman. Before binding your child’s chest 
tightly, think how you yourself would like to have your own 
chest treated in the same way. 

22. Warmth. — Children suffer far more from the effects of 
cold and of undue heat than do grown-up people. Take care 
that their arms and legs are as warmly clothed as their bodies. 
Be quite as careful not to coddle them in warm weather. 
Make it your aim to keep the child at the same heat all the 
year round. Do not bind yourself down with the fetters of 
custom. If your child is cold put on more clothing, even if 

you do think it “ ought to be warm enough in the clothes 
it has on.” 


2 ^ ‘ Elegance. No clothing can be tasteful and pretty 
'v ich is uncomfortable and harmful to the child. Bare arms 
e 6 s look pretty in the summer time, but are ugly in the 
winter when they are blue and shivering with cold. Short 
it- ic S ar ^ )ecom ’ n §’ to a girl if the legs are well clothed, but 
chilri^ 111 U S6e soc ks or stockings on the legs of a 

covered C ° C " eat E er - The chest should always be well 
covered up to, and above the collar bones. 

woollen rWv ES r 01 WeATH ER. — H ave three changes of 
days one mo ^ y ° Ur chil dren. One very thick for cold 
thin and lio-bt 1-Um or days and between seasons, and one 

2 5 Worn/* .T ghtf ° r hot weather, 
as the weather n Clothin G.— Never fear to change clothing 
should be mad.* r an ^ es ‘ Clothing worn next to the skin 
made of wool (even for infants). Animal material is 
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in all cases more suitable than vegetable. It is more in 
accordance with nature. 

26. Airing Clothes. — Clothes when not in use should be 
hung up to air, and not folded so as to retain the perspiration 
and other excretions from the body. 

Fresh Air. 

27. bRESH Air. — bresh air is as necessary to the baby 
as it is to the man or woman. Great attention should be paid 
to the purity of the air in which a child lives and sleeps. The 
stale air of close rooms is as harmful to a child as is a slow 
poison taken in small quantities with its food. 

28. Ventilation. — Every window in the house should be 
thrown wide open for at least 10 minutes twice every day, and 
oftener than this is advisable. The stale smell of the poison 
which clings to the walls of a room which is seldom aired, is 
not noticed by those who live in it, but is at once evident to 
one coming in from the outer air. 

29. Free Respiration. — The face of a baby should never 
be so covered up> that it cannot take in air freely. 

Medicines. 

30. Medicine. — Do not tamper with your child’s body. 
Medicines are capable of doing great good and great harm, 
and should be used with caution. 

31. Evils of Soothing Syrups. — Never give your baby 
medicine to stop its fretfulness or to send it to sleep. A 
mother would be thought senseless or inhuman who stunned 
her child by a blow on the head in order to quiet it. It is as 
foolish and cruel to make it insensible with drugs as with 
a blow. 

This paper will be reprinted as a pamphlet, at the expense of the Reading 
Branch, and can be obtained from Mr. W. Salmon, 54, London Street, Reading. 
Price, id., postage Jd. Orders must be prepaid. 


